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Aristotle's view of punishment and damages according to the 
ordinary interpretation, and explains de haut en bas that "the true 
theory of punishment" is the deterrent theory, as Plato puts it in 
Protagoras' mouth. He does not seem to be aware that there is 
another interpretation of Aristotle's language, the discussion of 
which would have better occupied his space than the gratuitous 
piece of dogmatism I have mentioned. The author's detailed in- 
terpretation, then, seems to me of little value, and unreliable for 
the novice. But there does seem to be something of a divergence 
or reaction in the criticism of the "Ethics" at the present mo- 
ment, and as a symptom of this, and a crude contribution to 
the statement of it, the work has its value. 

Bernard Bosanquet. 
St. Andrews. 

The Life of Reason, or, the Phases of Human Progress. By 
George Santayana. In Five Volumes. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co., Ltd., 1905. 

This book is so wanting in clearness of thought that I doubt 
whether it can be of much use to anyone. Mr. Santayana usually 
expresses his views in words which convey at the same time sev- 
eral different propositions, some of which may be true while 
others are false. And if we read on, in the hope that these dif- 
ferent propositions may be distinguished, we generally find that, 
instead of distinguishing what was originally confused, Mr. San- 
tayana adds to the confusion by introducing other entirely new 
propositions which have no closer connection with the original 
ones than these had with one another. Such confused thinking 
may, no doubt, be very "suggestive"; and this Mr. Santayana 
very frequently is. But in order that mere suggestions may be 
of any use, it is surely necessary that someone should think out 
exactly what important truth it is that is suggested, and should 
distinguished this truth clearly from the other truths or errors 
with which it is mingled; and it may be doubted whether Mr. 
Santayana's book will lead to the performance of this difficult 
process. Again, mere confused suggestions may, no doubt, have 
a great aesthetic value; for confusion of thought does not seem 
to be inconsistent with very high literary merit. And this book 
certainly possesses much more literary merit than most philo- 
sophical writing. But I doubt whether it possesses enough to 
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compensate for its lack of clearness. Mr. Santayana seems to 
spoil his literary effectiveness by the introduction of matter in 
which he is interested for didactic reasons; while his lack of 
clearness prevents his book from having much, if any, didactic 
value. 

The chief general conclusions which Mr. Santayana seems 
anxious to enforce are that a great deal of real good is attain- 
able and has been attained in human life, and that real good can 
be thus attained not in one way only but in a great many dif- 
ferent ways. He wishes to enforce the first point against those 
who hold that little or no good is attainable by man in this life. 
And he wishes to enforce the second against those who hold that 
real good is attainable only in one way, or in a strictly limited 
number of ways — against those who deny that there is any good 
at all in the majority of human pursuits. To enforce and illus- 
trate these conclusions seems to be the object which furnishes 
the key to the main outline of his book. He seems to classify 
human thought and feelings under the five heads of Common 
Sense, Society, Religion, Art, and Science, mainly because he 
thinks that all great attainable goods fall under one or the other 
of these five heads, and that a great many fall under each. And 
part of his object in each volume is certainly to point out what 
he takes to be the chief goods attained by mankind in each of 
these five departments. Thus, under the head of Common Sense, 
he urges that the attainment of memory; of belief in the trust- 
worthiness of memory; of our common belief in external things 
which exist even when we are not aware of their existence; and 
of the power of abstraction, are all real goods. Under the head 
of Society he urges that there is a great deal of good in various 
kinds of relations to our fellow-men ; under the head of Religion, 
that there is a great deal of good in many forms of religious 
thought and emotion; under the head of Art, that there is a 
great deal of good in all the various arts, and in making life 
beautiful; under the head of Science, that there is a great deal 
of good in the discoveries of the natural sciences, of history, 
and of mathematics. 

Mr. Santayana's main object seems then to be to survey human 
life with a view of pointing out that a great many different 
goods are attainable in it, and what the chief of these are. And 
I think most people would agree with him that there is a great 
deal of good in common sense, in society, in religion (at least in 
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the wide sense which he gives to the word), in art, and in science; 
that the chief elements in these departments which he points out 
as valuable really are valuable; that he has made no very con- 
spicuous omissions; and even that where he points out a merit 
or defect in connection with any particular human institution, 
the merit or defect he points out really is one of the merits or 
defects connected with that institution. On the whole, in fact, 
I think his distributions of praise are commonplaces, which would 
meet with almost universal acceptance; though, no doubt, he 
leaves plenty of room for dissent as to the degree of emphasis 
to be laid on various details. The main point which raises his 
appreciations above a mere enumeration of commonplaces is, I 
think, the fact that he does seem to attribute intrinsic value to 
a great many different goods. The view that a great many dif- 
ferent states of consciousness are all to be valued for their own 
sokes, and not merely as means or necessary conditions for the 
attainment of some ulterior good, is scarcely commonplace, be- 
cause so many ethical philosophers have denied it; and Mr. 
Santayana does seem to hold this view. But he is not careful 
to tell us at all exactly which of the goods he praises have, in 
his view, intrinsic value, and which have not. Even among 
those which he praises most highly, as, for instance, the beliefs 
of common sense and the natural sciences, there seems no doubt 
that he assigns them their place in his scheme chiefly owing to 
their instrumental value, even if he does also allow them in 
some cases to have some intrinsic value. He seems to value 
them chiefly because they give us trustworthy information as to 
the conditions under which we live — information which is valu- 
able as helping us to direct our efforts rightly toward those 
goods which we really can attain: he does not seem to value 
this information chiefly for its own sake. On the whole, I think 
it must be owned that he does not seem to have attended sys- 
tematically to the distinction between intrinsic and instrumental 
value, although he does occasionally call attention to it as im- 
portant, and although he does seem to hold definitely that many 
different goods, and not one only, have intrinsic value. 

There is, I think, only one of Mr. Santayana's main valua- 
tions which calls for special notice, because, though it too is very 
familiar, it would not meet with nearly such universal acceptance 
as the rest. This is his valuation of certain elements in religion. 
He seems to hold exactly that view with regard to certain re- 
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ligious and philosophical beliefs which is commonly called Rational- 
ism (in the popular sense) or Naturalism. That is to say, he 
seems to hold not only that the natural sciences do give us "a 
trustworthy conception of the conditions under which we live," 
but that they give us our only trustworthy conception of these 
conditions. He seems, indeed, to hold that all religious beliefs 
in a God or a future life of any kind, and even all philosophical 
beliefs in an Absolute or world different from that conceived by the 
natural sciences, are not only untrustworthy but false. He gen- 
erally speaks of all such beliefs as "dreams," "superstitions," or 
"myths." Now, even if it were granted that all these beliefs are 
false, it would not necessarily follow that they have no value. 
It is widely held that, even if they are false, some of them may 
have great value as supplying motives and affecting happiness. 
And Mr. Santayana does not seem to deny that they have had 
in the past, and may still have, a great instrumental value. But 
he does seem to hold that they would be absent from a completely 
rational life. Under what circumstances human life actually 
would be better without them than with them he does not at- 
tempt to determine; but he does seem to imply that a state of 
things in which it would be so is by no means beyond the 
bounds of possible attainment; and he certainly does hold that 
human life might be better without them than with them. Even, 
therefore, if he allows some value to these religious beliefs in 
the literal truth of things which he holds to be false, he does 
discriminate them from most of the other goods he values. Most 
of these other goods he holds to be necessary constituents of a 
completely rational life : he holds that human life could not pos- 
sibly be so valuable without them as with them. And he denies 
this with regard to religious beliefs. This, I think, is the only 
conspicuous point with regard to which his main valuations would 
not meet with almost universal acceptance. Those who hold that 
any such beliefs are true would certainly not agree that they 
would be absent from a completely rational life — that human life 
could possibly be better without them than with them ; and some 
even of those who agree with Mr. Santayana that all such beliefs 
are false might yet disagree with this negative estimate of their 
value. Owing to his view on this point, Mr. Santayana's atti- 
tude toward religion seems to be essentially different from his 
attitude toward the subjects of his other four volumes. The 
word "religion," in its most common use, seems to be confined 
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to a mental attitude which includes a belief in the actual existence 
of some kind of God, or at least in the actual existence of some- 
thing different from any of those realities with the existence of 
which the natural sciences acquaint us. And accordingly Mr. San- 
tayana is excluding from a completely rational life that which 
most men mean by religion, while he does not exclude what they 
mean by common sense, society, art, and science. The only con- 
stituents of what we commonly call religion to which he does 
allow an ultimate value in the sense explained appear to be the 
following: He makes a great point of the fact that, according 
to him, religious beliefs are generally, if not always, "symbolic'' 
of moral truths; and he allows great value to knowledge of the 
moral truths symbolized, while the contemplation of the symbols 
themselves, without belief in their literal truth, often has, he 
thinks, the same high value as the contemplation of other poetic 
fictions. And beyond this he assigns great value to two attitudes 
of mind, which he calls "piety" and "spirituality." By "piety"' 
he seems to mean mainly a certain kind of affectionate attach- 
ment to some of the chief necessary conditions upon which the 
attainment of intrinsic goods in this life depends ; and by "spiri- 
tuality," that attitude of mind in which every action is done for 
the sake of and from affection for the intrinsic or "self-justi- 
fying" goods which can be secured by its means. But he seems- 
also to include in his conception of "spirituality" an habitual 
contemplation of an "ideal synthesis of all that is good" — a syn- 
thesis which is not and will not be real, and which must not (if 
we are to be completely rational) be believed to be so. 

Besides the conclusions that many different goods are attain- 
able in human life, and that the chief of these are such as he has 
mentioned, Mr. Santayana is, I think, also anxious to enforce two- 
ethical conclusions which follow from his Rationalism: namely, 
that these goods are the only ones which are attainable by us,, 
and that these are only attainable by the methods which the nat- 
ural sciences would recommend. In this way he is anxious to 
condemn the attempt to secure goods in this life by methods 
which the natural sciences show to be unlikely to secure them r 
and also all attempts to secure goods in a future life by means 
which are not likely to secure the best results in this. 

In addition to the exposition of these views, the two subjects 
to which Mr. Santayana gives most space are the arguments 
which would be necessary to justify them. He devotes a good 
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deal of space to arguments in favor of the trustworthiness of 
the natural sciences, and some even to arguments in favor of 
their sole trustworthiness; and he devotes a good deal of space 
to the theory of Ethics. But in treating of both these subjects, 
the confusion of thought of which I have spoken prevents his 
discussion from having much, if any, value except by way of 
mere suggestion. Especially with regard to the theory of Ethics, 
he fails to distinguish the most different propositions from one 
another, so that his statements of principles are full of inconsis- 
tencies. The three principles upon which he seems to insist 
most clearly and consistently are: That a great many different 
goods are attainable in human life; that, whenever anyone en- 
joys anything, an intrinsic good exists; and that we ought not 
to pursue any one good, if its attainment is incompatible with 
that of a greater balance of good. And it should be noticed that 
this last principle is inconsistent with that which he seems to 
declare to be the fundamental principle of a true Ethics : namely, 
that nobody is under any obligation to do any action or to pursue 
any end which he does not himself see to be good. 

The book contains besides a great deal of matter which does 
not seem to have any direct bearing on its main subject — the 
enumeration of goods. Part of this matter is introduced by way 
of remarks on the various human activities, which Mr. Santayana 
is analyzing with a view otpointing out their merits and defects ; 
but a great deal of it relates to a subject in which he seems to 
be particularly interested, namely, the primitive origins of the 
various human activities. On this subject, as throughout the 
book, Mr. Santayana makes a great many scattered remarks, 
which are certainly "suggestive," and perhaps (as he himself 
declares to be his object) "stimulating," but what he says seems 
to be always mixed with a great deal that is definitely errone- 
ous, and always imbedded in a mass that is greatly wanting in 
clearness. 

Edinburgh. G. E. Moore. 

The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George Bur- 
man Foster, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the 
University of Chicago. Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. 518. 
This volume should have been called Volume I, as it is but 

the critical part of a work of which the constructive part is to 



